EDUCATION

till 1739, when, owing to the burning of the home-
stead, another remove was made to an estate on the
Rappahannock, nearly opposite Fredericksburg.

Here it was that the earliest education of George
was received, for in an old volume of the Bishop of
Exeter's Sermons his name is written, and on a fly-
leaf a note in the handwriting of a relative who
inherited the library states that this "autograph of
George Washington's name is believed to be the
earliest specimen of his handwriting, when he was
probably not more than eight or nine years old."
During this period, too, there came into his posses-
sion the "Young Man's Companion," an English
vade-mecum of then enormous popularity, written
"in a plain and easy stile," the title states, "that a
young Man may attain the same, without a Tutor."
It would be easier to say what this little book did
not teach than to catalogue what it did. How to
read, write, and figure is but the introduction to
the larger part of the work, which taught one
to write letters, wills, deeds, and all legal forms, to
measure, survey, and navigate, to build houses, to
make ink and cider, and to plant and graft, how to
address letters to people of quality, how to doctor
the sick, and, finally, how to conduct one's self in
company. The evidence still exists of how carefully
Washington studied this book, in the form of copy-
books, in which are transcribed problem after prob-
lem and rule after rule, not to exclude the famous
Rules of civility, which biographers of Washington
have asserted were written by the boy himself.
School-mates thought fit, after Washington becamet almostealth, occa-
